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teers. On his return ne was one of the architects
consulted with regard to the Custom House and
was briefly its titular architect (1850-51). He
restudied the approved designs of A. T. Wood
and suggested many changes to improve its use-
fulness ; many of these were incorporated in the
design finally erected. In 1848 he had won a
competition for the new State House, and he re-
signed the Custom House appointment in 1852
to devote the rest of his life to that work. For
it he chose the Gothic style, "because no other
style . . . could give suitable character to a
building with so little cost" and because to use
classic would give a building "which w'ould ap-
pear to be a mere copy of some other edifice
already erected and often repeated in every city
and town of our country" (Diary in Louisiana
State University).

As a designer Dakin was forceful and origi-
nal. The Perry house in Brooklyn (remarkable
for its conservatory wings) and the Julia Build-
ings show a competent use of the current Greek
Revival forms. But it is in the Gothic of St. Pat-
rick's and the Louisiana Capitol that his origi-
nality best appears; the interior of the former,
with its intricate plaster ribbing and cleverly
top-lighted sanctuary, and the varied and force-
ful masses of the latter, together with its original
plan and fancifully delicate woodwork (renewed
after a fire in 1887), reveal him as a man with
marked imagination.

In 1829 he married Joanna (or Georgiana)
Belcher (1796-1882) of Norwich, Conn., the
widow of George Collard. There were seven
children, two of whom survived to maturity.

[Authorities include a professional diary covering the
construction of the La. Capitol, in the Lib. of the La.
State Univ.; a manuscript biog. and other material
furnished by a great-grand-daughter, Miss Kathyrine
Regan; Chas.^J. Dakin, "Honor to Whom Honor Is
Due," a letter in the New Orleans Daily Picayune, July
17, 1900; Town & Davis partnership accounts in the
Print Room of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and
in the Avery Lib., Columbia Univ.; a manuscript diary
of A. J. Davis in the Print Room of the Metropolitan
Museum of Art; "Diary Reveals Insight into Early
Architecture" (an article with many inaccuracies quot-
ing excerpts from the Dakin diary), in Architect "and
Engineer, Aug. 1938; S. C. Arthur, A Hist, of the U.
S. Custom House, New Orleans (Survey of Federal
Archives in La., 1940) ; A. H. Dakin and Emily L.
Reed, Descendants of Th&s. Dakin of Concord, Mass.,
and of Rev. Simon Dakin of North East, N. Y. (n. d.) ;
Anna R. Bradbury, Hist, of the City of Hudson, N. Y.
(1908) ; Jas. Gallier, Autobiog. of Jas. Gallier, Archi-
tect (Paris: Briere, 1864); T. S. Adams, "Troubles
of One Man Who Directed Old State Capitol, Told as
New One Nears Reality" (an unidentified newspaper
clipping probably from a Baton Rouge newspaper) ;
information as to certain facts supplied by Roger Hale
Newton.]                                      TALBOT F. HAMLIN

DANA, CHARLES LOOMIS (Mar. 25,1852-
Dec. 12, 1935), neurologist, was born in Wood-
stock, Vt, the eldest son of Charles and Charitie
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Scott (Loomis) Dana and the second child in a
family of six children; John Cotton Dana \_q.v.~\
was a brother. They were descendants of Rich-
ard Dana, who settled in Cambridge, Mass., in
1640. Charles was prepared for college in the
schools of his native town and with private
tutors. He graduated from Dartmouth College
in 1872. Thereafter he became private secretary
to the United States senator from Vermont, Jus-
tin S. Morrill \_q.v.~\. Much of his time was spent
in Washington, where he had an opportunity to
follow his interests in the natural sciences at the
Smithsonian Institution and later became secre-
tary to Spencer F. Baird [#.?'.]. In this capacity
he was for some time occupied with zoological
studies pursued at Washington and Woods Hole,
Mass., and later continued in the office of the
United States fish commissioners.

Dana's interests in natural history led him
ultimately to turn to medicine. His studies in
this field had begun as early as 1873, when he
had apprenticed himself to Dr. Boynton of Wood-
stock, Vt. He had also studied in the medical
department of Dartmouth College, and while in
Washington had matriculated at the Columbian
University Medical College and at the George-
town Medical College. In 1876 he received the
degree of M.D. from Columbian University, and
a year later was awarded the degree from the
College of Physicians and Surgeons in New
York.

Settling in that city in 1876, he worked at
Bellevue Hospital with Austin Flint, 1812-1886,
and E. G. Janeway [qq.v."]. Here he laid the
foundations for his later internationally impor-
tant work in neurology. The following years
marked an ever expanding activity. Through
Dr. George F. Shrady \_q.v.~\ he became associ-
ated with the Medical Record, which provided a
steady outlet for his published work during the
years 1879 to 1888. During this period he served
as assistant surgeon in the United States Marine
Hospital Corps and as professor of physiology
at the Woman's Medical College of the New
York Infirmary. In 1881 he became a member
of the New York Neurological Society and a
year later of the American Neurological Asso-
ciation; of the former he was president from
1886 to 1888 and in 1907, and of the latter in
1892. From 1881 on, his attention became more
and more concentrated on neurology and in 1886
he was appointed professor of diseases of the
mind and nervous system at the New York Post-
Graduate Medical School and Hospital, a post
which he held until 1898, when he became a mem-
ber of the board of directors. Shortly after, he
was appointed professor of diseases of the nerv-
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